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The U. S. Technical Assistance Program 


Following is the major portion of a paper prepared by 
John H. Reisner, and circulated in mimeographed form 
by Agricultural Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. It should be stated that Mr. Reisner is a person 
with broad experience in administering technical assist- 
ance, and has also been an observer of recent government 
programs. The opinions expressed are Mr. Reisner’s. 
Only minor editorial changes have been made in adapting 
the paper to this SERVICE. 


Probably no recent foreign policy of the United States 
has elicited greater public approval and support than the 
decision of the government in 1950 to undertake a broad 
program of technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and peoples. It appealed to the imagination and gen- 
erosity of many American people and still does. During 
the fiscal years 1951-1954, the technical assistance program 
was closely tied in with the military aspects of our total 
Mutual Security Program. In the opinion of many Amer- 
icans, this detracted from the high-mindedness and the 
service motive of the original legislation and decreased 
confidence in the technical assistance program. In the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, Congress restored the con- 
ditions in the original Act for International Aid (June, 
1950), under which technical assistance could be extended 
to other countries. 

In the years since the original plan was approved by 
Congress, there have been four administrators and one 
acting administrator of the program. For about two years, 
it was under the Foreign Operations Administration. On 
July 1, 1955, technical assistance, or technical cooperation 
as it is now officially referred to, was placed in the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, a semi-autonomous 
body within the Department of State. 

In the President’s message of June 23, 1954, to Con- 
gress, he said: 

“Our country’s participation in technical cooperation 
programs must be vigorously advanced. Certain funda- 
mentals are essential to their success. First, they should 
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provide experts and know-how rather than large amounts 
of funds or goods, although they should not be allowed to 
fail due to lack of necessary teaching and demonstration 
equipment. Second, they should be tightly adjusted to the 
needs of the host countries. Third, they should be so ad- 
ministered as to reach as many people as possible, helping 
them raise their own standards of living and solve their 
own problems. Technical Cooperation’s programs now be- 
fore the Congress are based on these fundamentals. These 
programs are our most effective counter-measure to Soviet 
propaganda and the best method by which to create the 
political and social stability essential to lasting peace.” 

To what extent has our technical assistance program 
achieved the goals set for it in our public laws and in 
statements by high administration spokesmen? The fol- 
lowing observations in partial answer to the question are 
based on the following convictions: (1) that technical co- 
operation should and will continue as an important phase 
of the foreign policy of the United States; (2) that in 
spite of some real accomplishments, its success has been 
definitely limited; (3) that important lessons have been 
learned, both from successes and failures; (4) that much 
careful consideration should still be given to developing 
more pertinent programs and to devising more effective 
machinery of administration. 

This statement refers only to “technical assistance” as 
envisaged in the Act of 1950, and is not to be confused 
with “economic development” which has to do with large 
scale economic and industrial programs. Technical assist- 
ance is here considered as a long term undertaking. 


Adjusting Programs to Needs 

One of the great weaknesses of the whole technical as- 
sistance operation is that we did not take time to learn 
how we could be most helpful. Moreover, we seem to 
have thought it necessary to make a “mass impact” on the 
country concerned. To succeed in this mass impact, it 
seemed desirable to put in as many people and as much 
money as Congress would provide. On the Asian continent 
with one exception we operate the programs uniformly. 
The exception is the Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction originally operating on the mainiand of China 
and now operating in Formosa as part of the FOA pro- 
gram. Most of these countries vary greatly and need con- 
sideration in terms of their own situation. The problems 
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presented in evolving suitable programs for India and 
Jordan are quite different for self-evident reasons. Grant- 
ed that needs are varied, great, and pressing, the funda- 
mental problem has always been and still is, how we can 
help build services and institutions and organizations that 
will be related to the needs of the people and that can be 
transferred to the governments as quickly as possible. For 
example, it does only limited good to spray a whole coun- 
try once with DDT at our expense, unless the host country 
can then take over. 


A major difficulty is one imposed by fiscal procedures. 
It is evidently incumbent on any country mission to spend 
or pledge all the money that the administration has allo- 
cated to it in any fiscal year. (Not to do so is apparently 
a sign of incompetence.) There ought to be a way to re- 
ward directors in the various nations for not pledging 
funds if in their judgment available funds should not be 
spent for questionable undertakings because there is not 
time to develop thorough plans. The program since its 
initiation has many of the earmarks of a July 1 to June 30 
operation. 

The Special Study Mission, of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, to Southeast Asia and the Pacific (1953) 
recommended as follows: “Technical Assistance Programs 
and projects should be curtailed in number and in people. 
A smaller number of better projects do more good than a 
larger number of poorer projects.” 


Benefiting the Masses of People 


It has always been the popular understanding that our 
technical assistance would be closely related to the needs 
of the masses of underprivileged people. These “‘masses” 
are largely village people. The only country in Asia where 
this is not true is Japan where we have a relatively small 
program. On the Asian continent our contribution to vil- 
lage development is spotty, at best. In some countries we 
have barely scratched the surface of the problem of getting 
help to the villages. In some countries like India, we have, 
to our detriment, claimed much more credit than we de- 
serve. The JCRR in Formosa has done excellent work 
in sending help to the village people. In one country in 
Asia a high United States official once said that conditions 
in the villages were so bad an American could not be ex- 
pected to live there, hence nothing had been done. Inci- 
dentally, it is a country in which there is considerable Com- 
munist strength. 


Admittedly the problem is extremely difficult. The point 
here is that our technical assistance has not, in any large 
way in a number of countries, been reaching people who 
need it most. 


Technical Assistance as a Counter-M to Communism 


This is a touchy matter. Where communism is being 
held down or its influence lessened is in countries where 
the governments are themselves deeply concerned and are 
promoting programs for the general welfare. Such coun- 
tries are Egypt, India, Formosa, and the Philippines. The 
heads of these governments have instituted constructive 
measures to help the common people, generally villagers 
among whom the plagues of poverty, ill health, illiteracy, 
land-lordism, etc., weigh most heavily. In some of these 
countries our technical assistance has been of great help. 
In none of them has it been a decisive factor. 

Technical assistance, as a deterring factor in the spread 


of communism, is effective only if the host government is 
sincerely and actively concerned. For example, Burma 
seems to have made progress in her anti-communist drive 
after requesting the United States to withdraw its techni- 
cal assistance program in that country. Also, our programs 
have not always been consistent. In one country we are 
helping two rural community improvement schemes, and 
at the same time investing $700,000 to demonstrate the 
mechanization of agriculture. The only possible benefi- 
ciaries of the last are the landlords. The end social results 
will be landless villages and broken homes, the wage earn- 
ers going off to the city in the hope of finding jobs as 
unskilled laborers. 

As I see it, the answer to communism in many of these 
countries is not so much in increasing production (al- 
though this is eminently desirable for many good reasons) 
but in giving the people hope, removing their frustrations 
by helping them to help themselves—an overworked term 
but still very pertinent. Unless the governments concerned 
take this problem seriously, it is difficult for a technical 
assistance or any other program to make a significant con- 
tribution. The immediate value of a technical assistance 
program should not be overweighted in terms of anti- 
communism. We are prone to such an unbalanced and 
perhaps unrealistic judgment. The Communist menace in 
many countries of Asia is a very real one. One can only 
hope that our government is not depending too heavily on 
its technical assistance program to tip the scales toward 
democracy. 


Technical Assistance as a Means to Gain Friends 


When Congress voted in 1951 that the purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act and the conditions under which as- 
sistance would be made available were to apply to the Act 
for International Aid, we lost much of the good will and 
confidence that the program might have produced. In the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 (Public Law 665), Congress 
reversed its action of 1951, but abroad a great deal of 
harm had already been done. The popular reaction after 
1951 was that we were trading technical assistance for our 
military security. 

In the opinion of most observers, the United States is 
strong enough and Christian enough to extend a helping 
hand to the underdeveloped areas of the world and to their 
underprivileged people without demanding a quid pro quo. 
That we might be able to help in mutually acceptable ways 
should surely be sufficient satisfaction for a great nation. 
To demand recognition and appreciation of our help would 
not seem to be the best way to make friends. Yet in Public 
Law 665, noted above, a condition for technical assistance 
is that the nation being assisted “provides all necessary 
information concerning such program and gives the pro- 
gram full publicity.” It is a self-defeating condition. Fur- 
ther, our enemies are working overtime to discredit us be- 
fore the world. The right kind of a technical assistance 
program could provide us with a demonstration of dis- 
interested service that would represent the best in Amer- 
ican life. Such a demonstration would more nearly pro- 
vide the good will we desire. 


Problems of Personnel 


Much of this section will appear overly critical. There- 
fore, at the outset, I want to acknowledge the devotion 
and success of many technical assistance experts. In con- 
sidering the problems of technical assistance there has been 
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unanimous judgment that personnel is of major, if not 
first, importance. How extremely important the factor of 
personnel is may be illustrated by a remark made by an 
American resident of many years in the country concerned. 
He stated that the nationals, in looking back over the work 
of the U. S. Operations Mission, would refer to it in terms 
of the name of a member of the technical assistance team. 
He had not only done a good technical job but he had iden- 
tified himself with and was genuinely accepted by the 
people with whom he worked. 

Nevertheless, our technical assistance program has suf- 
fered unnecessarily because we have not sent enough of 
the “right kind” of people. Our fiscal regulations are part- 
ly to blame. We have also made too many appointments 
on the basis of technical competence without sufficient re- 
gard to personal qualifications. 


More than one highly placed government official abroad 
has said: “Send us fewer and better men.” One official 
complained rather bitterly that the early technical assist- 
ance personnel had been third rate. He considered it an 
insult that such men should have been sent. He also said 
that the more recent arrivals were much better. Do tech- 
nical assistance personnel in a foreign country act in a 
manner different from their behavior at home? Several 
said this was so. This point was discussed by some who 
had been to America for study and were friendly to the 
U. S. They said, “We don’t recognize them [the tech- 
nicians] as the same kind of Americans we came to know 
and admire.” 


The importance of personnel has always been recognized 
by the government. The fact is, however, that government 
policies governing appointments on the basis of classifica- 
tion, salaries, etc., have worked against the goal set. Here 
is an example given me by a country director. Two men 
were appointed for the same kind of work. One came 
from a state paying high salaries. The other came from a 
state paying a considerably smaller salary. Both were en- 
gaged in the same kind of work in both states. They ar- 
rived on the field. The lower paid man who had received 
a lower salary rating felt that he had been treated unjustly. 
It affected his whole term of service and the quality of it. 

An Asian friend who travels widely over South and 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific stated that technical as- 
sistance personnel were roughly put into four groups. In 
the first group were the older, often retired people. They 
were usually well liked and doing well. The next group 
included those who wanted to travel and see the world. 
They were of very little use. The third group included 
misfits, those who were not making good on their own 
jobs, and it was easy for their employers to give them 
leave. The fourth group included those who were fairly 
well trained and were anxious to do a good job. 

The problem of personnel for overseas technical service 
will be with us as long as we have such a program. It 
would certainly help the Administration if Congress were 
to go on record more clearly to the effect that technical 
assistance is based on a fairly long time bipartisan com- 
mitment. The program needs persons who see in technical 
assistance more than a two-year contract. The process of 
screening applicants for both personal and technical quali- 
fications should be tightened. The orientation courses must 
be adequate. It will always be well to remember that the 
most important factor in this program is personnel. 
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Looking Ahead 


As already noted, in five years of technical assistance, 
there have been four administrators and one acting ad- 
ministrator. The problem facing the administration will 
not be one of purposes and objectives so far as the Ameri- 
can people are concerned. It will be one of organization 
and administration that will demonstrate, to the greatest 
extent possible, the concern of the American people that 
the program be one of disinterested service, closely geared 
to the needs of the cooperating countries and adjusted to 
bring help and hope to those who need it most. The Ad- 
ministrator must have both responsibility and authority 
for all phases of the program, especially: (1) the organi- 
zation of administrative machinery ; (2) the appointment 
of administrative and operational personnel ; (3) program 
planning and execution through all stages from the United 
States of America to the fields of operation; (4) budget 
building; (5) relations with other United States Govern- 
ment agencies ; (6) cooperative arrangements with educa- 
tional institutions, business and industrial organizations, 
private agencies and international agencies, such as FAO, 
WHO, and UNESCO. 

There is developing a body of opinion that our technical 
assistance should be operated by a government corpora- 
tion, established by Congress, and freed as largely as pos- 
sible from political and military considerations. The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs was so established to 
carry out a technical assistance program in Latin America. 
At a Hearing of the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
1953, and again in 1954, the Board of Consultants to the 
Director, Food, Agriculture and Natural Resources staff, 
of the Technical Cooperative Administration, testified as 
follows: 


“1. The United States, in view of worldwide suspicion 
of her power and motives and the organized hate cam- 
paigns made against us, needs at least one demonstration 
of disinterested service. 

“2. We heartily support the suggestion made by the 
Hon. Lawrence H. Smith, a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to set up a government corporation to 
administer a worldwide technical assistance program. We 
believe that this would demand public confidence. Public 
opinion is now generally opposed to any program of tech- 
nical assistance that is tied to our national military and 
political objectives. 

“3. We believe such a corporation would greatly facili- 
tate the cooperation and participation of United States 
private and semipublic and business agencies, particularly 
the many United States colleges and universities related to 
agriculture, engineering and medicine. Such an organiza- 
tion would also facilitate the use of international organi- 
zations. 

“4. Such an organization would provide a sound finan- 
cial basis for long-term planning. 

“5. Such an organization could contract with govern- 
ment agencies for specific programs. 

“6. It would streamline operations and provide a degree 
of efficiency not always associated with government bu- 
reaus no matter how good they are. 

“7. The organization could be held easily accountable 
for a limited and agreed upon program of technical assist- 
ance. 

“8. It could operate independently of military require- 
ments and politics and still contribute to our overall for- 
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eign policy. Indeed we believe a technical assistance pro- 
gram thus operated independently would contribute more 
by way of creating mutual understanding and good will 
than if operated within any government department.” 

A writer for a mid-western religious journal last March 
put into words the thoughts of many Americans who want 
our technical assistance to succeed. He wrote: “So long 
as we adhere to our present policy of resort to the threat 
of quick retaliation with atomic weapons, and so long as 
we make political weapons of our food, our economic aid, 
and our technical assistance, we shall run the risk of losing 
the very things we seek.” 


The Janus-faced Attitude 


The United States should abandon its Janus-faced atti- 
tude toward foreign trade and adopt a straightforward 
program of tariff reduction coupled with aid for readjust- 
ment to industries and communities hurt by increased im- 
ports. The political and psychological as well as economic 
benefits to be derived from such a change would do much 
to strengthen the ability of free countries to resist Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion in their many guises. 

These are among the conclusions of a study, American 
Imports, sponsored jointly by the Twentieth Century Fund 
and the National Planning Association. (New York, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. $6.00.) The study was 
financed by the Fund and was written by Don D. Hum- 
phrey, professor of economics at Duke University. A Pol- 
icy Statement, made by the Committee on International 
Policy of the National Planning Association, Washington, 
D. C., recommends that the United States lower its tariffs, 
and that federal, state, and local aid be extended to ease 
the readjustment of industries adversely affected by re- 
sulting increased imports. 

Dr. Humphrey, an authority on international trade, 
writes that we cannot realize the benefits of maximum 
trade without damage to some of our domestic industries. 
It is, he believes, a matter of accepting this situation and 
applying constructive solutions that shift the displaced 
workers and capital to more productive employment. 

The Policy Statement of the N.P.A. Committee pro- 
poses that during this transition period the federal gov- 
ernment should provide adequate unemployment insur- 
ance and grants to local and state readjustment agencies 
for the retraining of labor, meeting workers’ costs of 
moving to new locations where employment is available, 
and research into the possibilities of diversifying the in- 
dustries of individual communities and regions, improving 
technology and managerial skills, and opening new mar- 
kets. It opposes, in general, the use of direct subsidies. 

The N.P.A. Committee believes federal loans also should 
be made available to state and local authorities for build- 
ing of new plants and modernization of old ones, for sale 
or rental to private companies, and construction of needed 
transportation, power, and other public utilities. It further 
recommends that low-interest federal loan funds and cer- 
tificates for accelerated tax amortization be given directly 
to business firms willing to undertake costly readaptations 
which would have a reasonable chance of making their 
operations profitable in the changed competitive situation. 

Dr. Humphrey states that the question of whether im- 
ports in any given field will injure home industry primarily 
depends on how rapidly the market will expand. For those 


dynamic industries which enjoy a growing market, im- 
ports may increase relative to domestic production without 
creating serious problems. But in the more stagnant in- 
dustries, where the market is rather inelastic, the increase 
of imports may damage home industry and require the 
shift of resources, including the relocation of industry and 
migration of workers. 


Inadequate Information on Divorce 

“Much of what we read about divorce is misleading. 
For example, no one knows exactly how many legal di- 
vorces are granted each year in the United States. No one 
knows exactly how many children are affected, or how 
much alimony is paid, or how often divorce is desired by 
both parties or by only one.” These sentences introduce 
an article, ‘How Much Do We Know About Divorce?” 
by Kingsley Davis, professor of sociology, University of 
California, in Look Magazine, New York, July 26, 1955. 

“We have far less reliable information on divorce tha: 
we have on births, deaths, employment, or foreign trade. 
. . . Congress has never given our government statistical 
agencies enough money to secure adequate factual infor- 
mation.” 

The estimates of divorces also do not indicate the num- 
ber of marriages broken. Many others are broken by de- 
sertion or separation without recourse to courts of law, 
but there are no reliable estimates of separations or de- 
sertions. 

Approximately 390,000 legal divorces were granted in 
1953. This was only two-thirds of the number in 1946— 
about 610,000. In the years 1950-53, “there were fewer 
divorces than in any year from 1944 to 1949.” The di- 
vorce rate declined in the depression years of the 30’s and 
“rose to a peak in 1946, Since that year, it has been fall- 
ing.” If the short-term trends are ignored, “there has been 
a long-run rise in our legal divorce rate.” The rate in 
1932, the low-point in the depression years, “was still 
twice as high as it was in 1890.” Presently, the curve 
“shows signs of leveling off.” 

Comparing this nation with other countries, Professor 
Davis notes that “in Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, and New Zealand, the divorce rate since 1910 
has climbed more than twice as fast as it has in the United 
States.” Egypt and Japan report higher rates than the 
United States. Since we do not know about the extent of 
separations or desertions, nobody knows whether mar- 
riages in the United States break up more frequently than 
in other nations. And “few countries have good statistics 
on legal divorces.” 

“More divorces occur in the second, third and fourth 
years of marriage than in any other years.” 

About 85 per cent of the persons who got divorces be- 
tween 1934 and: 1943 were already re-married by 1948. 

Possibly only one-third of the wives involved in divorce 
receive alimony. 

Probably children are not involved in half the divorce 
cases. 

The divorce rate may be high in the United States be- 
cause we are an “individualistic and democratic people 
who hold a high ideal of marriage,” many feeling that 
“marriage should continue only so long as real affection 
exists.” “We are now an urban-industrial people, living 
in cities, highly mobile, and the divorce rate inevitably 
rises in this process of change, whatever the law may say.” 
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